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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother | an. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Whether the present session of Congress will 
be marked by any further action on Mr. Hollo- 
way’s bill, reported last session, establishing a 
Department of Agriculture, is very doubtful. It 
will probably be allowed to die, without any one 
taking the trouble to sustain its life, or give it 
further form or activity. 

Why do not the farmers of the Union take hold 
of this matter themselves, and speak to Congress 
in such way and manner as will make them listen, 
and, hearing, obey? Until they do arise in their 
strength, and demand this thing, we fear Con- 
gress will do nothing of the kind. At present, 
what is done for agriculture is done by way of 
appendage to the Patent Office, and this much 
has been established by constant teasing and wor- 
rying of Congress. 

Imperfect as this arrangement is,—a mere sub- 
ordinate, as it were, to other departments,—we 
look upon it as a source of a vast deal of good to 
the community. Its reports, and the seeds which 
it scatters throughout the Union, are doing a vast 
amount of good, and are productive of practical 
benefit to those who receive them. If, then, a 
department thus subordinate, thus hampered, and 
thus feeble in regard to its own intrinsic strength, 
is able to do so much good, how much moge ben- 
eficial it would be, if placed upon a permanent 
fonndation, with funds and power to act of itself 
without reference to the wants and biddings of 
other departments. 

We trust the day is coming, and that not far 
distant, when the Department of Agriculture 
will be, like the other Departments, a co-equal 
branch of our general government. 





“SAFE OLD FELLOWS.” 

The Editor of the Amercan Farmer observed, 
while crossing a field of wheat, that although 
the soil was fertile and well adapted to the crop, 
the sorrel was as abundant as the grain, and 
that the latter would have a hard contest with 
the sorrel to hold its own and mature seed. He 
says this field belongs to what a friend of his 
styled ‘‘a safe old fellow,” and he goes on and 
thus describes one. 

Your ‘‘safe old fellows’’ don’t believe in agri- 
cultural papers and book farming. It is so with 
this farmer,—a prudent, hard working, pains- 
taking man,—a man who meets his obligations, 
for he has few to meet—a safe man—very—for 
he never made a venture. Catch one of your 
safe men spending a dollar, unless he sees six per 
cent. at the end of the year in black and white. 
He wont go ahead, because it is safer to stand 
still. He wont think, because he has seen people 
get themselves into trouble by thinking. He 
wont read ;—too many theories. He goes in for 
practice, and practice is all practice to him. He 
don’t perceive that there is any difference between 
good and bad. When he succeeds it is all good 
management, if he fails, it is good management 
still ; but what can a man do with such wretched 
weather? therefore he is practical to the end of 
the chapter. What he makes is the work of his 
own hands,—what he does not make, Providence 


forbids. Why should he not be satisfied? Let 
him rest and rust. If he does not walk he will 
not fall. If he does not go on horseback he will 


never be thrown off. If he will not ride ona 
railroad, he will not be engaged in ‘‘a smash up.”’ 
Our ‘‘safe’’ friend is astonished that people who 
know these facts will walk, ride horses, or travel 
on railroads, yet a great many people do these 
things with apparent advantage to themselves. 





and spread on the furrow a good coating of coarse 
manure, and also dressed in the hill. He prefer- 
ed harrowing in, rather than plowing in manure, 
and spring, rather than fall plowing for potatoes. 
Mr. Cross was listened to with much interest by 
all present. 

Dr. True concurred with Mr. Cross in his views, 
judging from his own experience. For eight years 
past he has planted potatoes on nearly the same 
kind of soil, a strong upland. For six years he 
plowed in his manure and failed of a remunera- 
ting crop each year. For two past years he har- 
rowed in his manure and has obtained a very 
handsome crop. The present year, he harrowed 
into the furrow a generous supply of coarse ma- 
nure, then manured lightly in the hill, and ap- 
plied a handful of plaster which had been satur- 
ated with sea water, and he had the best crop he 
had ever raised. Nor had the rot affected them 
scarcely at all. Doubts might be expressed in re- 
gard to this mode of cultivation with reference to 
the subsequent crops of grain and grass which 
should be taken into account. 

The subject then naturally turned to the sub- 
ject of deep manuring and deep plowing. 

Gilman Chapman, Esq., quoted g recent arti- 
cle from the Massachusetts Ploughman, in which 
the writer stated that manure should not, ordi- 
narily, be more than three inches below the sur- 
face. Sandy land, he thought, should receive a 
shallow plowing, but most of the intervale would 
admit of as deep plowing as the plow could be 
made torun. Plow deep, but not manure too 
deep, seemed to be the rule. 

Jedediah Burbank, Esq., thought that plowing 
and manuring should correspond. If we wish to 
plow deep, we should manure heavily. 

Mr. A. J. Burbank gave his experience, the 
past year, in the use of superphosphate of lime 
on corn. He used two parts of plaster, and one 
of the superphosphate, and succeeded finely, 
where he planted in the hill, but saw no effect 
from a top dressing. 

After discussing the merits of the Dr.’s apples, 
the Ex-President, J. A. Twitchell, Esq., stated 
that although he had not been engaged in farm- 
ing, the past year, he would show the company 
what he had done, if they would look over the 
Dr.’s new house. 

The meeting was one of much interest, and 
was an earnest of what our semi-monthly meet- 
ings will be, through the winter. Our only re- 
gret is that more of the farmers in this vicinity 
do not feel an interest in the subjects discussed, 
and attend the meetings in much larger numbers. 
Aside from the information obtained and impart- 
ed, they prove to be among thegpleasantest social 
gatherings which can be found. N.T. T. 

Bethel, Dec. 2, 1856. ° 


Note. The above communication was mislaid 
soon after received, which must be our apology 
for not publishing it sooner. Success to the 
Bethel Farmers’ Club. We hope to receive regu- 
lar reports of their meetings. Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS AND FAIRS. 
Mr. Eprror:—The ably written article in the 
2d number of your present volume, by ‘‘ Unity 
with Consistency,’’ requires of us all something 
more than a passing thought. 

The remarks upon the present mode of award- 
ing premiums by agricultural societies, must 
commend themselves to the minds of all thought- 
ful men, who have the good cause of agriculture 
at heart. That the producer is the one to be en- 
couraged and rewarded, no one ought to gainsay; 
and it is the absolute duty of societies to prevent 
the mere consumer from appropriating this right. 

Brother farmers, let us ponder upon the sug- 
gestions presented in the section treating of oxen 
hauling. Have we not been thoughtless here? 
Shall we not say to the trustees and managers of 
agricultural societies—Protect the ox from those 
hours of torture. Award your premiums to his 
most generally useful qualities. Let the perfect- 
ed development of his muscles be incidentally ex- 











For the Maine Farmer. 
BETHEL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Annual Meeting of the Club was holden 
Dec. 2d, at the house of Dr. N. T. True. The 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen, viz :— 

Jostan Brown, President. 

Isaac C. Cross, Vice President. 

A. L. Burpanx, Secretary. 

N. T. True, Librarian. 

Zenas THOMPSON, 
Gitman CuHaPMAN, 
N. T. True, 

The subject for discussion was on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Potato. A prominent feature of the 
discussion was to discard all theories and deal 
with facts. 

Rev. Mr. Thompson introduced the subject by 
alluding to the question, so often discussed, 
whether large or small potatoes were best for 
seed. He stated what he regarded as a fact, that 
during the process of deeay, the potato itself 
would afford nourishment to the growing plait, 
but there was a limit to this. Other conditions 
are necessary for the full developement of the 
plant. He thought that a very large potato 
would have a tendency to produce many small 
ones. 

Dr. True suggested, that like many other 
things, there may be opposite extremes preju- 
dicial to the cultivation of the potato. He 
thought that a medium sized potato better for 
seed than a very large, or a very small one. He 
had planted small potatoes sometimes, rather from 
necessity than from choice, and the crop had al- 
ways been far from satisfactory. They grew up 
with a slender stalk entirely wanting that vigor 
s0 necessary for a good crop. Mauch discussion 
has been carried on among farmers in regard to 
the seed and butt ends of the potato. He thought 
that if you transversely divide a potato that has a 
dozen eyes into tyyo equal parts, that a dozen 
stalks springing up would not do well. Three or 
four stalks in a hill are sufficient for a good crop. 

The President thought that potatoes might be 
mate a profitable crop. Many farmers in this 
vicinity are turning their attention to plowing up 
their old pastures and obtaining good crops, and 
at the same time improving their pasturage. 

Mr. Isaac C. Cross stated that he raised, the 
present year, twenty-nine bushels of the State of 
Maine potatoes, from one half bushel of seed. 
The previous year he broke up a piece of land, 
and sowed with oats, then plowed in the stubble 


Committee on Subjects. 


posed, as extra strength is occasionally needed in 
ploughing, rather than in straining against enor- 
mous dead weight, seldom necessary on the farm. 
Again—adopting the next suggestion—if the 
comparative merits of horse trainers can be ob- 
tained, give them the favorable notice which 
would be so valuable. Still further—ought not 
the societies, in their distribution of books, to 
endeavor to diffuse through the producing com- 
munity such works as convey sound, practical 
information upon this subject of training domes- 
tic animals, so often made a very mystery of? 
But I must protest against the position lately 
taken by a few of the agricultural papers, and 
assumed by ‘‘ Unity,’’ with regard to the exhibi- 
tion of a horse’s action and trotting speed upon 
an enclosed track, for, I honestly believe, it is a 
false one. One leading object of agricultural so- 
cieties is to improve the breeds of domestic ani- 
mals depending upon man for support, and help- 
ing to support man in their dependency. The 
true way of accomplishing this must be by a nice 
adaptation of means to the desired end. Aro 
they not doing this? Let ussee. By a proper 
management of the ox, man has relicved his back 
of its heaviest burdens, a part that animal is, by 
nature, well fitted for, but in which a slow motion 
is indispensably requisite. Extending his gov- 
ernment to the horse, he obtains for correspond- 
ing aid to his legs a servant admirably adapted 
to speed. In the cultivation of their respective 
qualifications, he finds he can persuade the ox to 
draw willingly, patiently, and perhaps cheerfully; 
while in the horse he at once perceives an inhe- 
rent ambition which prompts him to ‘ go in and 
win,’’ whenever he finds himself opposed to an- 
other of his species ;—it is a pleasure, and he en- 
joys it. Frequently, untrained and of his own 
accord, he seeks the sport, engages himself in a 
headlong race in the pasture or on the road, tax- 
ing his unformed muscles beyond remedy. Now 
there can be no moral wrong to the horse in grat- 
ifying his ardor of inclination, and with his im- 
petuosity managed by the skill of his driver, and 
by previous judicious training, the power of en- 
durance which he so eminently possesses in his 
peculiar part perfected, the chances of physical 
injury are really less than in other employment. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that upon an established 
race track the horse is seldom imjured or abused. 
How is it with our farm horses and roadsters ?— 
in our public conveyances how is it? But what 
are the specifications against the track? They 
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are none that I have heard, but a tone of fictitious 
generalization is deliberately assumed by all its 
opponents. The sole apparent objection shadowed 
yisof by ** Unity” might be overcome by simply 
substituting a straight for the circular track ; 
and as for general gambling operations, ‘‘necessi- 
tate rei,’’ they are not there: Individual wagers 
may occur on the trotting of horses, the skipping 
of fleas, or the eccentricities of ‘‘divines,’’ but it 
can be restricted from open manifestation within 
the enclosure of an agricultural exhibition as well 
as in the village or on the country road;—more 
than this cannot be effected anywhere, certainly 
not by doing away with anything short of all the 
vicious and evil inclinations extant in this world 
of ours. 

Now the advantages accruing directly from the 
track are very great. There the complete setting 
forth of the horse’s power appears; only there 
can a thorough appreciation of perfect condition 
in this animal be obtained. Would any mere 
display of him in his stall excite the spirit of 


we reasonably hope for a continuance of the pro- 
gression, now incontestibly going on, in the value 
of horses in this country, were we to do away 
with the track? Cannot every man obtain more 
real knowledge of the horse, and of a more prac- 


looker on among intelligent horsemen at a race 
track, than he can acquire by months of such 
unaided study as is within the scope of the most 
of us in New England? I appeal confidently to 
every impartial man who has, with a desire for in- 
struction,—and for fun, too—spent so much time at 
such a dreadful place. 

I have no arguments to offer in favor of ‘‘foot- 
racing,’’ or lady jockeys. If they cast for a part 
and perform it publicly, they must learn to bear 
criticism and take hard knocks, which I hope 
they will receive ; but I must confess I dare not 
‘*lend’”’ them a single one without gloves. 

My object, Mr. Editor, In offering you these 
remarks, is, as a brother farmer, to endorse most 
of the excellent article by ‘‘ Unity,’’ and to call 
a little thought to the intrinsic worth which I 
believe there is in an established track, under the 
control of the trustees of our agricultural socie- 
ties, altogether beyond the reach of interested 
parties, as it would thus be, for any illegitimate 
purpose ; and I do this, not so much for the track 
of itself, but for it as one important feature in 
the agricultural exhibition, and, in a pecuniary 
point of view, the indispensable part. : 

PRESUMPSCOT. 

South Windham, Jan. 4, 1857. P 








For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS AND FAIRS. 
Mr. Eprror :—I have read your remarks in the 
Farmer of the Ist inst., and the communication 
of a correspondent, upon ‘‘Agricultural Fairs,”’ 
&e., with very great satisfaction. His ideas so 
entirely correspond with those which I had, when 
looking on at the recent State Fair in Portland, 
that I queried whether there had not been, at 
some period, a mesmeric communication between 
the writer and myself. But having, fora long 
time, had little or no confidence in any such in- 
fluences, whether they pass under the name of 
mesmerism, spirit rappings, or any other variety 
of folly, I concluded to view the communication 
as entirely independent of myself. 

I feel a deep interest in having our agricultu- 
ral exhibitions conducted in such a manner as to 
produce the most healthful and beneficial influ- 
ence in the community. Now it must be appa- 
rent to every reflecting parent, who has daughters 
of an age to come upon the stage and participate 
in the active duties of life, that their manners 
and notions of propriety will not be improved at 
all by imitating some of the usages that have 
lately been introduced upon our show grounds. 
The very last time I met the Hon. Mr. S., of Ply- 
mouth Co., (now no more,) he remonstrated very 
strongly against the riding of ladies at shows, 
which had lately engrossed much attention in 
that county. The judgment of this gentleman 


this kind, as any other I have known. And I 

am free to say, that I should be entirely unwil- 

ling that a daughter of mine should be thus ex- 

posed. Essex. 
So. Danvers, Mass., Jan. 2, 1857. 





Poratozs m Brean. A witness before the 
Adulteration Committee of the English Parlia- 
ment, says that the ordinary proportion used was 
15 Ibs. of potatoes in 786 lbs. of bread, and 
that the only reason fur using them was improved 
fermentation: that the saving effected at the 


| present price of flour (after making deduction for 


that portion of the potatoes which is not used) 
would be ls. 3d, in bread worth £7 12s. ; and when 
flour is less than 45s. per sack, then their use is 
a positive loss. 


Tae Larcest Mrrror Pare ever imported into 
the United States, has just been put in the bar- 
room of the St. Nicholas Hotel. The plate is 
seven feet wide, eleven fect high, and half an 
inch thick. The original cost and the cost of 
importation was $1200; the frame and putting 





up $200—making altogether $1400. 


Portrait of 


emulation requite to progress in breeding? Could | 


was entitled to as much regard, in a matter of | 





Gimcrack. 





MORGAN HORSES. 

The above is a representation of ‘*Gimerack,”’ 
which is taken from a very interesting book en- 
titled «Morgan Horses ; a premium essay on the 
origin, history, and characteristics of this re- 
markable American breed of Horses, &c., by D. 
'C. Linsley, of Middlebury, Vermont.” This 
jwork is published by C. M. Saxton & Co., in 
their usually neat and handsome style. We were 
_taken by surprise on the receipt of this work, as 
| we had a surmise that our friend Sanford How- 
‘ard of the Boston Cultivator, would some time 
| furnish the public with a history of this ‘‘re- 
‘markable breed’’ of horses, knowing, as we did, 
‘that he always took a great interest in them, and 
j has done much to give the public information in 
‘regard to their ‘‘rise and progress,” or in other 
|words their origin and history. However, Mr. 
'Linsley has furnished us with a very pleasing 
| work,—it is undoubtedly correct, and is certain- 
ily fully illustrated with portraits of Morgans, 
both known and unknown to fame. 

The above cut, though inserted in the book, is 
inot a Morgan, but a celebrated English horse 
‘that made his mark in English horsedom nearly 
a hundred years ago, and is brought forward now 
‘to exhibit some points of similarity between him 
‘and the present breed of Morgan [orses, now 80 


tical and available character, in one hour, asa | Widely spread in the northern and western States 


of the Union. 

The following account is given of him in the 
work, which is copied from the American Turf 
Register. ‘‘Gimerack,’’ the sire of ‘‘Medley,”’ 
was one of the most remarkable horses of the 
day, in England: He was a gray, and called the 
‘little gray horse Gimerack ;’’ foaled in 1760, 
got by ‘‘Cripple,”’ a son of ‘*Godolphin Arabian,”’ 
dam ‘Miss Elliott,’? by ‘Griswood’s Partner,” 
grand dam ‘Celia,’ by ‘‘Partner,”’ ‘Bloody 
Buttocks,’ ‘*Greyhound,”’ ‘‘Blockesby,”’ Bet- 
ty.” Gimerack was one of the severest running 
and hardest bottomed horses that ever ran in 
England ; although small, yet his ability to carry 
weight was very great, for he frequently gave the 
orders as high as twenty-eight pounds, and he 
continued on the turf until eleven years of age, 
thereby showing his uncommon hardiness of con- 
stitution, and firmness of limbs. ‘*Gimerack 
had acquired such fame and celebrity, that his 
last proprietor left him a length of time at Tater- 
sall’s, (a famous horse mart in England) for the 
inspection of the public.” 

The history of the Morgan horses is singular 
and interesting to the farmers and lovers of good 
horses. That one or two horses as the Justin 
Morgan, which is the first one known as a Mor- 
gan horse, and his son the Sherman Morgan, 
should so stamp their points and characteristics 
on a long line of descendants, as to be as it 
were indelible, and recognized by the most care- 
less observer, is indeed surprising. 

This was a peculiar feature which we noticed 
at the first Horse Show held in Springfield, Mass., 
a few yearsago. The Morgans were there in 
full feather, and the great similarity in size, sym- 
metry, motion, and temper, was noticed by every 
one. 

Vermont, though not claiming the honor of 
originating the Morgan horses, may nevertheless 
feel proud of being the foster mother of them, 
and of first breeding and introducing them into 
the world, and the farmers of that State by the 
manifestations of their good sense and judgment, 
in preserving and propagating such a valuable 
breed of horses, have laid the community at 
large under great obligations to them. 

We are glad that at length the Vermont 
breeders are reaping a goodly harvest from this 
enterprise. They deserve it. Those desirous of 
obtaining the work above named, can do 80, by 


jsending a dollar to C. M. Saxton & Co., 140, 


Fulton Street, New York. 





; For the Maine Farmer. 
JAVA WHEAT: 


Answer to Queries about the Crop of 1856. 

Mr. Eprror:—Enquiries are frequently com- 
ing in from different parts of our own as well as 
other States, asking for information as to the suc- 
cess of the Java Wheat crop, the present year, 
and I have just now reccived a letter from 
an old farmer in Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, re- 
questing to have some forwarded for trial next 


"| year. 


A correspondent from Lakeville, Conn., writes 
that he has lost his crop, (from seed I sent him 
last spring,) by extreme dry weather. Another, 
from Northbridge, Mass., says he did not receive 
his Java wheat in season to sow, but some of his 
townsmen yrocured the Java from New Hamp- 
shire, which did not do well. This New Hamp- 
shire wheat might or might not be the same va- 
riety as ours. Atrial of this, and another kind 
sold for Java last spring, was made within a few 
miles of our place. The result was, the genuine 
Java ripened a Bright straw, and very good grain 
for the season, (though light, compared with 
that of former seasons,) whilst the stranger va- 
riety was killed dead with rust when about in the 
blossom, and of course werthless. 

A friend in Falmouth, Barnstable Co., Mass., 
writes that from one bushel we sold him last 
spring, he grew 18 bushels, at the rate of more 
than 28 bushels to the acre, which is a good crop 





‘ 
on an old sea shore farm, where, if I am not mis- 
taken, the raising of wheat had been nearly 
abandoned for a half century or more. 

My worthy friend Wm. D. Dana, writing from 
Washington Co., (easterly part of Maine,) says : 
‘Our grain crop is pretty good, though not so 
good as last year.’”’ Knowing that he was in the 
vicinity of ‘‘Red Beach,’’ where this variety of 
wheat first originated in Maine, and where from 
the first they have not failed of good crops, I in- 
fer that the past season has been more favorable 
for grain with them, than with us in the valley 
of the Kennebec, and that they have a fair crop, 
at least, of Java wheat, which is more than can 
be said of ours, though we have not failed before 
of first rate crops, since it was introduced by us 
in this part of Maine. 

From Kingfield, Somerset Co., Me., friend 
Israel R. Bray, one of the largest and most skill- 
ful wheat growers in Maine, who raised 500 
bushels on 25 acres of plowed land in 1855, and 
some account of whose peculiar method of applying 
manure, and rotation of crops, was published in 
the Farmer last winter, writes that ‘‘my wheat 
was nearly ruined by the long continued rains of 
August. I sowed the Red, the Tea or Bald, and 
Java,—the Java has done the best, but as I have 
not yet threshed, I will not attempt to give an 
opinion at present.”’ 

Whilst on a short excursion up the valley of 
the Sebasticook, to Penobscot, last harvest sea- 
son, I passed through a neighborhood where a 
few bushels of Java wheat, furnished by us, had 
been grown, one field of which being unharvested 
and close by the road side, I went into and ex- 
amined,—found the straw bright, and the berry 
large and plump. Another farmer that had 
gathered in his crop, said it was good, and the 
only variety of wheat raised thereaway, but had 
proved nearly or quite a failure. 

I will now give a brief account of what infor- 
mation I possess of the crop near home, and 
close. In this town a few acres of Java sown the 
last days of 4th mo. or first of fifth, (April or 
May,) produced excellent crops. Most farmers, 
however, postponedsowing until about the 20th! 
to the last of 5th mo., to escape the weevil, as 
heretofore wheat sown as late as this had never 
been troubled by these little depredators. This 
year it was otherwise,—the weevil fly came on 
our fields about one month later, and the last 
sown fared the worst. Add to this calamity the 
almost entire rainy and dark weather in the 
month of August, and it would be wonderful if 
we got much of a crop of late sown Java or any 
other grain; and truly we have not in this region, 
where weevils and stormy weather reigned tri- 
umphant from the time of blossom, to that of 
maturity of the berry. 

A few days before the month’s storm commenc- 
ed, I looked our fields of wheat carefully over, 
and put them down as good for 30 bushels to the 
acre, (except a small lot of Scotch Fife.) Next 
came a heavy rain with strong wind and leveled 
the whole with the ground, where it remained 
bleaching and drowning day after day without a 
glimpse of sunshine, or a breeze of west wind 
for weeks to dry the straw or help it to rise- 
After a week or more of this weather I went to 
examine a lot sown the 10th of 6 mo., and found 
it had been blown down before the straw had 
quite attained its full height, expecting to mow 
it for fodder,—found the straw bent, not broken, 
and the most of it sufficiently clear from the 
ground to admit of circulation of air and light 
to prevent its destruction, which I am satisfied 
would have been the case with any of the soft 
weak strawed varieties we have been sowing in 
past years. 

Reports have been current for months that my 
wheat crop of 1856 was an entire failure. Per 
Contra,—In the last number, (Nov.) of the 
American Agriculturist, a correspondent of that 
paper over the signature of W. P. A., Hallowell, 
Me., speaking of the crops in this State the 
present year, says of wheat :—‘‘Of the principal 
kinds of wheat grown here, the Canada, the Red 
beard, the Illinois, and the Java, the last named 
has done the best. 

Moses Taber of Vassalboro’ harvested 28 bu. 
of Java wheat to the acre. Others have raised 
15 bushels to one of seed, and others less. ‘Now 
this statement, as far as relates to my crop of 
Java wheat, is correct, but not for 1856. Four 
acres averaged 14 bushels per acre. A lesser 
field, sown the 10th of 6th mo., 8 bushels per 
acre, and a half acre lot of Scotch Fife 14 bu. 
With a few exceptions the Java has this year as 
heretofore escaped mildew and rust. On a small 
belt of land in this town occupied by some of 
our best farmers, it rusted badly, when at the 
distance of one mile or less on either side, the 
Java escaped, though other kinds did not. 

Men who have been traveling with threshing 
machines 3 or 4 months past, tell me that the 
Java, though very inferior to the year before, is 
superior to any other kind, not excepting the 
Scotch Fife, of which thousands of bushels were 


boone from Canada ast spring, and sown in 
this State, and with a few exceptions as far as I 


have heard, has turned out nearly, and often 
quite, an entire failure of crop. 

In conclusion I may say that I have been en- 
gaged on the same farm where I now am, for 
thirty-seven years, in growing grain on a sinall 
scale, and that I have no recollection of so dis- 
couraging a season to the farmer in this vicinity, 
as the last, yet the darkest time is said to be just 
before day, and to my vision a gleam of light ap- 
pears to encourage renewed exertions to raise our 
own bread. 

I entertain high hopes and strong belief that 
the weevils are all dead in this valley, and as far 
beyond as the entire stormy month of August ex- 
tended, the like of which the ‘‘oldest inhabitant”’ 
doth not remember. 

A few days before this storm, the late sown 
wheat was literally covered with the weevil fly, 
busy in depositing its eggs within the hull of the 
embryo wheat berry where it immediately com- 
menced the work of destruction to the same, but 
before it had time to arrive at the stage of a full 
grown larva, and remain in that state until its 
appointed time, next year, fo come forth a fly, 
the long continued rains drowned them all, as I 
fully believe. I have come to this conclusion 
after a careful examination, when the wheat was 
nearly ripe at harvest and thrashing. Also, of 
many others who looked for them, and particu- 








larly of threshers who tell me that in past years 


the fine seed boxes in their winnowing mills 
would frequently collect quarts of the little 
orange colored larva. This year, not the first 
person that I have seen or heard from has seen 
one. 

This may be all idle speculation. I hope not, 
and trust that if we are spared to another season, 
we may realize all [ anticipate. At all events, if 
the weevil has changed its time of visiting our 
fields as late as the present year, by early sowing 
they may be avoided altogether, as all the early 
sown Java I have heard from, entirely escaped 
and gave good crops. 

When ground intended for wheat is well plow- 
ed in the fall, there are some springs that it may 
be sown with safety before the frost is out. Some 
20 years Since, I had a field of dry loam, the sur- 
face of which became dry and the frost out about 
4 inches,—I sowed wheat upon it and had an 
excellent crop. I have troubled you by extend- 
ing this communication to more than twige the 
length I intended. I trust I may never write on 
grain crops to trouble the public again. 

Moses Taser. 

Vassalboro’, 12th mo., 25th, 1856. 





NORTH AROOSTOOK AG. SOCIETY. 
AWARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


Premiums awarded by the several Committees at the 
annual Cattle Show and Fair, Oct. lst and 2d, 1856. 

J. W. Haines, ist premium on working oxen, $3,00; 
Ist do. onl yr. old steers, 1,00; 3ddo. on stock cow, 1,00; 
2d do. on boar, 1,00; 2d do. on 3 yrs. old heifer 1,00; 
Ist do. on breeding mare, 4,00; 2d do. on match horse, 
3,00; Ist do. on bull calf, 1,00; 2d do. do., T5cts.; 3d° 
do. on buck, 2,00; Ist do. on ewe sheep, 4,00. 

Wm. Y. Merchant, Ist premium on 3 years old steers, 
$2,00. 

M. C. Bolster, 24 premium on working oxen, $2,00. 

J. F. Ellis, 2d do. on 3 yrs. old steers, $1,50. 

John Allen, 3d do. on 3 yrs. old steers, $1,00; 1st do. 
on matched horses, 4,00; Ist do. on grade bull, 3,00; 2d 
do. on improved bull, 3,00. 

Jona. Ireland, Ist premium on breeding sow, $2,00; 
Ist do. on pigs, 2,00. 

Jos. Blake, 2d premium on stock cow, $3,00; 3d do. 
3 yrs. old heifer, 50cts.; 3d do. on 1 yr. old heifer, 50cts. 

E. 8. Fowler, 2d premium on milch cow, $3,00; Ist 
do. on 2 yrs. old heifer, 1,50; 2d do. on 3 yrs. old colt, 
2,00. 

Mrs. A. Rogers, Ist premium on yearling heifer, 
$1,50. 

Sumner Whitney, lst premium on milch cow, $4,00; 
Ist do. on boar, 2,00; 2d do. breeding sow, 1,00; 2d do. 
on 3 pigs, 1,00; Ist do. on 3 yrs. old colt, 3,00; 2d do. 
on ewe sheep, 3,00. 

B. Rackliff, 3d premium on milch cow, $2,00. 

G. B. Wellington, Ist premium on business horse, 
$2,00; Ist do. on trotting horse, 3,00. 

Freeman Ellis, Jr.,3d premium on working oxen, 
$1,00. 

Hiram Brackett, lst premium on stud horse, $4,00. 

Enoch Hoyt, lst premium on Town team, letter D., 
$10,00. 

Cyrus Pomroy, 3d premium on improved bull, $2,00. 

Jona. Hopkinson, 2d premium 2 yrs. old steers. $1,00. 

David Foster, lst premium on steer calves, $1,00; 2d 
do. on town cows, Presque Isle, 5,00. 

Hiram Stevens, 1st premium on stock cow, $4,00: Ist 
do. on 3 yrs. old heifer, 2,00; 3ddo. on same, 1,00; 2d 
do. on 2 yrs. old heifer, 1,00; Ist do. on 1 yr. old colt, 
1,50; Ist do. on town cows, letter D., 7,50. 

J. D. Pike, 2d premium on native bull, $2,00; 3d do. 
on 6 ewe sheep, 2,00. 

D. F. Adams, 2d premium on trotting horse, $2,00. 

J. M. Trueworthy, 3d do. on trotting horse, $1,00. 

B. Cummings, 1st do. on 2 yrs. oldsteers, $1,;50; 2d, 
do. on 1 yr. old heifer, 1,00. 

E. Richardson, 2d do. on l-yr. old steers, T5cts. 

Joel Bran, 2d prenfium on breeding mare, $3,00; 2d 
do. on yearling colt, 1,00; 2d do. on town team, letter 
G., 5,00. 

8. B. Pattee, 1st premium on 2 yrs. old colt, $2,00. 

MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 

Mrs. John Allen, 4th premium on June butter, $1,00; 
Ist do. on brown bread, 1,00; Ist do. flour bread, T5ets. 

Mrs. Joseph Blake, 4th premium on table butter, $1,00: 

Mrs. James Cloudman, 2d premium on cheese, $2,50; 
3d do. on June butter, 1,75; 1st do. fall butter, 3,00. 

T. I. Smiley, 3d premium on counterpane, 50cts.; 
tidy, gratuity 25cts. 

Mrs. David Foster, 2d premium on bel quilt, $1,00; 
2d do. mat, 25cts.; Ist do. on cheese, 3,09; 3d do. on fall 
butter, 1,75. 

Mrs. Hiram Stevens, 3d premium on bed quilt, 50cts. ; 
3d do. on cheese, 2,00; 2d do. on June butter, 2,00. 

Mrs. Fred. Ellis, 1st premium on knit edging, 50cts. ; 
2d do. on same, 25cts. 

Miss Lovina Stanley, Ist premium on embroidered 
skirt, 1,00; under sleeves, 25cts.; handkerchief, 25cts. 

Miss Mary Whitney, stand cloth, gratuity 25cts. 

Mrs. Ames, hearth rug, gratuity 25cts. 

Mrs. F. Smiley, knit tidy, gratuity 50cts. 

Mrs. A. Church, lst premium on counterpane, 1,00; 
cradle quilt, “gratuity 25cts.; shells and boquets, grat. 
50cts. 

Mrs. Joel Bean, table cover, gratuity 25cts. 

Mrs. Ivory Hardison, 3d premium on twilled cloth, 
1,00; 2d do. fatl butter, 2,00; honey, 1,00. 

Otis Eastman, 3d premium on satinet, 1,00; worsted 
yarn, 50cts. , 

Mrs. Samuel Samson, Ist premium on dress pattern, 
50cts; 2d do. on cotton and wool flannel, Técts.; 3 pairs 
over socks, gratuity 50cts.: lst do. June butter, 3,00. 

Mrs. Jesse 8. Averill, lst premium on dress pattern, 
1,00. 

Miss Mary Ann Hardison, 1st premium on quilt, 1,50. 

Mrs. A. Rackliff, 24 premium on knit edging, 25cts. 

Mrs. Jacob Hardison, 2d premium on embroidered skirt, 
50cts.; 2 caps, gratuity 25cts.; sack, gratuity 25cts. 

Mrs. I. F. Ellis, 1st premium on woolen blankets, 1,50; 
4th do. on cheese, 1,00. 

Mrs. Jotham Hopkinson, Ist premium ont willed cloth, 
2,50; 6 pairs, half hose, 7icts.; 2d frem. on counter- 
pane, T5cts. 

Mrs. H. Haines, Ist premium on woolen carpet, 1,00; 
lst do. worsted yarn, 50cts. 

Veranus Chandler, 2d premium on fulled cloth, 2,00. 

Mrs. J. D. Pike, 2d premium on dress pattern, 75cts. ; 
1st do. on cotton and wool flannel, 1,00; Ist do. worsted 
hose, 50cts.; Ist do. on table linen, 1,00; fringed mit- 
tens, gratuity 25cts. 

Miss Sophia Ellis, 1st premium on hearth rug, 1,00. 

Mrs. B. Cummings, lst premium on rag carpet, 1,00. 

Miss Ruth Mosher, embroidered pantaletts, gratuity 
25ets. 

AcricutturAL ImpLewents. 

John Allen, Ist premium on grain cradle, 1,00. 

Enoch Hoyt, 2d premium on ox yoke, 25cts. 

A. I. Rollins, 1st premium on same, 50cts. 

Samucl Samson, double wagon, gratuity 2,00. 

GaRpDEN VEGETABLES. 

Philo Bean, 2d premium, 50cts.; garden secds, grat. 
1,00. to 

Jona. Hopkinson, lst premium on garden vegetables, 
1,00. 

David Foster, same, gratuity 25ets. 








Gutta Psxcna is a non-conductor of electricity 
as well as of heat and cold, and is one of the most 
valuable vegetable discoveries ever made. 


SNOW. 
Snow ! snow ! snow ! 
How heavily it falls ! 
And how many fading memories 
Yon wintry cloud recalls ! ° 
Of the days when our childish wonder grew, 
That from out a cloud of so dark a hue 
Should fall a robe so pure; 
For the priceless worth we little knew 
Of the sorrows we endure. 


Snow ! snow! snow ! 
It falls through the livelong night, 
Decking the graves of those we love, 
With a robe of stainless white : 
And to me it is whispered clear and low 
That brief as those tiny stars of snow 
My pilgrimage shall be 
Till I join the waters dark, that fow 
Away to the unknown sea. 
Snow ! snow ! snow ! 
How heavily it falls ? 
Alike on the dwellings of the poor, 
And the rich man’s lordly halls. 
Rushing down from its ariel oar 
Where the fields and the trackless forests are 
Its myriad folds are spread ; 
And it rests on the mountain tops afar 
Like the pall of a world dead. 
Show ! snow ! snow! 
Though it shrouds the earth to-day, 
Shall sink from the glorious summer, sun, 
To its caverns dark, away ! 
The flowers that withered beneath the blast, 
Shall smile when the Frost King’s breath has passed 
In the gorgeousness of bloom; 
And thus shall a spring-time come at last, 
O’er the winter of the tomb. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The journey of Mr. Anderson, who spent four 
years in the wilds of Southwestern Africa, has 
made us acquainted, through his published narra- 
tive, with tribes before unknown, and added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of its’ geography. 
This gentleman was imbued with a love of ad- 
venture ; he was, besides, passionately fond of 
natural history, anda man of science withal. 
But with scientific objects alone in view, he could 
accomplish little; he, therefore, very wisely, 
fitted himself out with wagons, horses, oxen and 
merchandise, fora grand commercial expedition, 

The explorations and discoveries of Mr. An- 
derson were east of Walfish Bay, in latitude 22 
deg. 30 ‘min. south, or about 1,000 miles north 
of the Cape. From this point he penetrated the 
country ina northeasterly direction about 300 
miles ; and, subsequently, after returning to Cape 
Town and getting a new outfit, he took a more 
easterly course, and succeeded in reaching a lake 
called Ngami, upwards of a thousand miles 
from the coast, in latitude 20 deg. 30 min. south, 
longitude 25 deg. east. The results of this jour- 
ney are interesting to science as well as to com- 
merece. 

The tribes met with have nothing to mark them 
from other Africans. Some were thievish and 
brutal, leading nomadic lives, and depending 
for their existence upon such wild animals as 
they could occasionally entrap and kill ; while 
others were found who cultivated the soil and 
raised large herds of cattle. The latter were 
stationary, living in communities, and in some 
cases held the weaker tribes in subjection. 

The Ovambo was a large nation, which pos- 
sessed remarkable traits: for Africans. So great 
was the terror of this people for theft that it was 
punished with death. Magistrates were appoint- 
ed whose duty it was to report all misdemeanors. 
There was no pauperism among them, and aged 
people were carefully tended and nursed. With 
an adjoining nation, the Damaras, when a man 
becomes old and infirm, he is carried into’ the 
desert and left to be devoured by wild beasts. 
Polygamy seems to be universal among the 
Africans; one chief visited by Mr. Anderson 
boasting of one hundred and six enchanting 
beauties in his harem. The Ovambo possess large 
herds of cattle, which they exchange with trad- 
ers fur European goods ; but the greatest advance 
among them is a knowledge of metallurgy. Cop- 
per and iron ore is smelted by them, and with 
rude implements converted into farming tools and 
ornaments. 

The greatest quantity of game was every- 

where found, including the lion, elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, zebra, gnu, hartebeest, 
koodoo, eland, quagga, giraffe, hyena, &c. Large 
numbers of these were killed by the travelers, 
and, except the carnivora, all were found to be 
good eating. At Lake Ngami, our travelers 
discovered two new species of antelopes, called 
by the natives the nekong and leche. Both area 
species of water-buck, and only found near bays 
and marshes, into which they plunge when pur- 
sued. Their hoofs are six or seven inches long, 
which enable them to traverse the weedy bogs 
and quagmires with facility. 
Lake Ngami is the largest body of water in 
South Africa ; in fact, it is the only considerable 
lake within 1,500 miles of the Cape. It is about 
70 miles in length, and from 7 to9 miles in 
breadth. It is fed by a river called the Teoge, 
and discharges a portion of its waters through 
another, both of which are navigable for canoes. 
The rivers are believed to extend a long distance 
in the interior, but whether the latter is absorbed 
by the sands of the desert, or reaches the sea is 
unknown. The English traders expect to derive 
much advantage from these inland waters. Vege- 
tation, of course, is very luxuriant here, animal 
life abundant, and a much more numerous pop- 
ulation exists than farther South. Namaqua 
Island which adjoins it on the South, is almost 
as barren as the great desert of Sahara, and being 
nearly as destitute of water, is but thinly peopled. 
Meteoric iron is found here in inexhaustible 
quantities, and so malleable that the natives 
casily convert it into balls for their guns without 
any previous application of fire. ’ 

From the various statements of the natives, 
our travelers entertain the belief of the existence 
of a river in the interior further north, unknown 
to geographers, which empties into the sea, and 
is navigable for many hundred miles, Very little 
is knowh of the western coasts of this part of 
Africa, its extreme barrenness offering 10 in- 
ducements for vessels to. touch there. Should 
rivers be found here, even aoeny for —— 
very considerable trade might be carried on 
the natives of the arte with whom there is 





now no means of com ition except by very 
long overland journeys. [Providenee Journal. 
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From the National Era. 
THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND. 


BY J. G, WHITTIER, 


Across the frozen marshes 
The winds of Autumn blow, 
And the fen-lands of the Wetter 
Are white with early snow. 


But wherere the low, gray headlands 
Look o’er the Baltic brine, 

A bark is sailing in the track 
Of England’s battle-line. 


No wares hath she to barter 
For Bothnia’s fish and grain; 

Bhe saileth not for pleasure, — 
She saileth not for gain, 


But, still by isle or mainland, 
She drops her anchor down, 

Where the British cannon 
Rained fire on tower and town. 


Outspake the ancient Amptman, 
At the gate of Helsingfors: 
“Why comes this ship a-spying 
In the track of England’s wars?” 


“God bless her,” said the coast-guard, 
“God bless the ship, I say ;. 

The holy angels trim the sails 
That speed her on her way ! 


“‘Where’er she drops ker anchor, 
The peasant’s heart is glad; 
Where’er she spreads her parting sail, 
The peasant’s heart is sad. 


“Each wasted town and hamlet 
She visits to restoro; ~ 

To roof the shattered cabin, 
And feed the starving poor. 


“The sunken boats of fishers, 
The foraged beeves and grain, 
The spoil} of fluke snd storehouse, 
The good ship brings again. 
“And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend is made, 
Asif the healing hand of Christ 
Upon her wounds were laid!” 


Then said the gray of Amptman, 
“The will of God be done! 

The battle lost by England’s hate, 
By England’s love is won ! 


“We braved the iron tempest 
That thundered on our shore ; 
But when did kindness fail to find 

The key to Finland’s door? 





*“*No more from Aland’s ramparts 
Shall warning signal come, 
Nor startled Sweaborg heer again 
The roll of midnight drum. 
“Beside our fierce Black Eagle 
The Dove of Peace shall rest; 
And in the mouths of cannon 
The sea-bird make her nest. 


“For Finland, looking seaward, 
No coming foe shall scan ; 

And the holy bells of Abo 
Shall ring, ‘Good-will to man !” 


“Then row thy boat, oh, fisher ! 
In peace on lake and bay; 
And thou, young maiden, dance again 
Around the poles of May! 
“Sit down old men, together; 
Old wives, in quiet spin; 
Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn !” 


* A late letter from England, in the Friends’ Review, 
says; ‘Joseph Sturge, with a companion, Thomas 
Harris, has been visiting the shores of Finland, to ascer- 
tain the amount of mischief and loss to poor and peace- 
able sufferers, occasioned by the gun boats of the Allied 
squadrons in the late war, with a view to obtaining re- 
lief for them.” 


The Story Geller, 


KESTER’S EVIL EYE. 


Cuarter I. 

In the cottage to the leff hand of the forge at 
Harwood there lived, about five and twenty years 
ago, a man by the name of Christopher,— or as 
the country-folks abbreviated it, Kester,—Pate- 
man. He had formerly held the post of village 
blacksmith and farrier, but had long since re- 
tired from the exercise of his craft. He was said 
to have the gift of the evil eye ; not that he was 
a malicious man, but that involuntarily his look 
blighted whatever it fixed upon. Friend or 6ne- 
my, his own children or aliens, it was all one ; 
Kester’s eye settled on them, and they withered 
away. No single thing prospered with him. The 
crops on his little farm were always either frost- 
ed, blighted, or miserably thin ; or, if they were 














Jasper Linfoot, the miller’s eldest son, next 
cast his eyes upon her, and followed her like her 
shadow for a month; but no—Katie did not fan- 
cy him, he was too ugly : h@®quinted, he had red 
hair, and his legs were not both ofthe same 
length. Then there was Peter Askew, the squire’s 
huntsman, but he was a widower ; and Phil Cres- 
sy, the gardener, but he was a goose; and Tom 
Carter—but Katie could never abide a tailor. 

While Katie, very hard to please, was coquet- 
ting with her would-be lovers, perfectly safe, per- 


fectly heart-free, Kester Pateman had settled all 


the time whom she should marry--Johnny Martin, 


and nobody else. Johnny was the only son of 


Martin, the squire’s coachman, who had saved 
money. He was a simple young man, with lank 
hair, a meck expression of countenance, and some 
gift for expounding, which he practiced to small 
select congregations in Pateman’s barn every 
Sunday evening. When Kester announced his 
intention to his daughter, Katie pouted her red 
lips and tossed her head, saying with an accent 
of superlative contempt, ‘*That Johnny!” But 
she answered neither yea nor-nay to her father’s 
words; and the next Sunday ‘‘that Johnny” 
came courting with a little basket of cabbages on 
his arm, as an offering to his belle. 


Katie looked as if it would have done her heart 
good to fling them one after the other in his fat} 


foolish face, but she restrained the impulse; and 
only said : 

“I'll plant ‘em out to-morrow, Johnny.” 

‘**Plant them out, Katie! Why they're to eat.”’ 

‘*Pigs?’’ asked Katie in innocent bewilder- 
ment. ‘*We don’t keepany.”’ 

‘*No, they’re for you, Katie ; they’re the fin- 
est white-hearts.’’ 

‘Hearts! Oh, Johnny, take ’em away direct- 
ly ; hearts !—I never saw a heart before,” and 
she peeped into the basket with a face of horrified 
curiosity. 

Now, Johnny had proclaimed that his affections 


had fallen on Katie because she was such a clever. 


girl, and could do everything; but this exhibition 


of her talents by no means equaled his former 


impressions. He tried her again: 

**Can’t you cook, Katie? Did you never stuff 
and roast a heart fur your father’s dinner?”’ 

“Oh, Johnny, and you putting up for the 
school-master’s place ; what wicked nonsense you 
are talking! Surely, you've called at the Blue 
Cow by the way?” 

Johnny, at this monstrous insinuation, broke 
out into a cold perspiration ; he was the most ab- 
stemious of young men, and had a name in the 
village for every variety of excellence ; and Katic 
was quite capable of telling her suspicions every- 
where. Ile endeavored to take her hand and put 
his arm round her waist; but Katie brought her 


palm against his cheek with such hearty good! 


will that he was fain to subside upon his chair in 
meek dismay. 

“If you do that again, Johnny Martin, I'll 
tell my father,’’ she cried; and, with an affecta- 
tion of great anger, she bowled his cabbages out 
into the garden, and ordered him to march after 
them in double quick time. He took up his hat 
«nd obeyed her, casting on her, as he went, the 
most pitiful and expostulatory glances. 

‘Don’t stop at the Blue Cow, Johnny; go 

traight home,”’ she cried, as he went out at the 
gate, and the defeated swain crept away quite 
dejected. 


‘| Katie blushed. Nobody else’s compliments had 


hand in the afternoon, and the men soon found 
each other out ; but Rob hada decided advantage 
over the other. ‘‘Was there ever such a wild 
Irishman, all tatters and rags, ever seen in the 
country-side before ?”’ whispered Rob to Katie, as 
they sat under a tree, at four o'clock, eating the 
*lowance that had been brought from the house ; 
Katie gave Alicka sly glance, and said ‘ No.”’ 
And, as Alick overheard both question and an- 
swer, he vowed vengeance against Rob. 

That night in the lane there was Jasper Linfoot 
and Phil Cressy; and Katie talked and laughed 
with both of them; and the next day she was 
gossiping with Peter Askew over the field-style ; 
and in the evening Tom Carter brought her some 
shreds of scarlet cloth that she wanted to weave 
into a mat, and Katie chatted with him ; and the 
next day Johnny Martin came with an offering 
of summer apples, which (Alick being there to 
see) were graciously accepted. So Johnny was 
heartened into staying half an hour, sighing and 
smiling spasmodically. Alick went out very 
wrathful. ‘So many rivals are too many for one 
man,’’ thought he.* And, all the following morn- 
ing, he took no more notice of Kate than he did 
of Kester—I mean, he seemed not to take notice 


of her. 
- Katie was as cross as sticks, and pretended she 


was ill, and must go home. Home, accordingly, 
she went, and tangled her knitting horribly. She 
had not been there long, when Alick came in at 
| the gate with a long face, holding his hand ina 
handkerchief all stained with blood. Up sprang 
Katie, the color going out of her face with fright. 
**You’re hurt, Alick! O, how have you done) 
'it? Let me see and bind it up.”’ 
| The least bit in creation, Miss Katie; but 
you’re the best binder in the world, and it'll heal 
under your eyes,”’ replied the wily Alick, uncoy- 
ering the injured hand. 
Katie got a sponge and water, and bathed it, 
/and her pity fled. 
«<Tt’s not much more thana scratch,’ said she ; | 
so Alick groaned miserably. 
| Surely, Miss Katie, it’s the hard heart you’ve 
| got, for all your bonnie face,’’ said he, reproach- 
fully. 








_ever had that pleasing effect before ; and Alick 
suddenly took heart of grace, and said one or two 
‘more pretty things that did not seem to vex Katie 
|very much. The dressing of the wound being 
done, Alick was obliged to go back to the field ; 
carrying the ’lowance was an excuse for Katie to 
‘return too ; 80, leaving her ball to the mercy of 
the cat on the floor, she got the basket and stone | 
bottle of beer ready, and followed Alick. The | 
reapers said "lowance was early that day, and her 
father found fault about it. 

Alick’s reflections were of a more cheerful turn 
‘now. ‘Too many rivals may be as good as none,” 
‘he thought. Indeed, he had found out—who' 
‘knows by what freemasonry?—that Katie liked | 

nobody so well as him ; and he turned his discov- 
‘ery to good account. Did she encourage Rob, or 
Jasper, or Peter, or Johnny, or any one of her, 
many admirers, by word or smile, he devoted 
| himself to Jennie, the pretty Irish girl, who was 
binding at Marshall’s farm; and Katie's pillow 
could have testified that he had ample revenge. | 
| Thus they went on till the last shock was in) 


| stack, and the Irish reapers began to travel north 
| in search of fresh pastures. All went but Alick ;_ 





Somewhat comforted Kester re-entered the 
house. Alick went off to Swinford to prepare the 
sage for his visitor the next day. 

Cuaprer VI. 

‘‘Where are you going, father?’’ Katie asked, 
the following morning, as her father came to 
break fast dressed as if for church or market. 

“I’m going to "Bram Rex, Katie, to hear what 
he says about something. He's a wonderful wise 
man.’’ 

‘‘Is it about the stacks,father? I'd fear none: 
all’s right so far. Them Irish reapers brought 
you luck, I’m thinking.” 

«It’s not about the corn, Katie,—but thee. I 


‘maun’t lose thee, my bairn. Alick says ‘Bram 


has a charm, and I’m going to get it for thee. I 
don’t like thy white looks and thy erying.”’ 
Katie dropped her spoon, and smiled to herself 
as she stooped to pick it up again, with a face 
like a rose, which she was fain to hide by looking 
away through the window for ever so long. 
After breakfast, Kester mounted his old grey 
mare, and went slowly to Swinford, very mourn- 
ful, and much troubled in hismind. The village 
of Swinford was, by the river, seven miles 
from Harwood, and the high road ran along the 
bank, with a steep fall to the water, which was 
covered with hazel and low shrubs. ‘Where- 
fore shouldn’t I fling myself in there, and save 
the poor bairn?’’ he said to himself, as he saw 
the river shining and glancing through the bushes. 


_**But, after all,’’ he added, ‘it will be as well 


to see old "Bram Rex first, and hear what he’s 
got tosay to her. My poor bairn! Poor Katie !”’ 

So he went forward to a small slated cottage at 
the entrance of the village, and knocked at the 


door. 
‘Come in,” said a rough voice. Kester fas- 


tened his bridle to the paling of the garden, and 
entered. 

The wise man was sitting ina large chair by 
the fireside, stirring a composition ina pan 
which had far more of the perfume of a poached 
hare than hell-broth, which the gossips said he 
was in the habit of making. *Bram was an old 
man with along beard, and the subtlest and 
most wily of smiles. He looked up at his visitor 
from under his brows cunningly and shrewdly, 
then motioned him to be seated by a wave of his 
hand. Kester was not here for the first time: 
many a half-crown had he paid "Bram for prog- 


nostics touching the weather, information about 
lost articles, and charms for his cattle against 
disease, and his crops against blight ; but he had 
never before felt such a perfect submission to the 
awful sage in the chair covered with cat’s skins. 

‘I know your errand, Kester Pateman,”’ said 
*Bram, solemnly. ‘‘I have been working out the 
horoscope all night. It is a cas® of difficulty.”’ 

Kester was profoundly impressed by this pres- 
cience, and his poor old hands shook as he drew 
out his leathern purse, and said : 

‘* Bram, it’s not money nor corn this time, 
it’s my bairn Katie.” 

The sage nodded and echoed, 

«Katie! I knew it.”’ 

‘What must I give you? This?’ 

And Kester took outa gold piece, and laid it 


| on the seemingly unconscious palm of ’Bram. 
5 


‘Enough, Kester Pateman,’’ replied he ; 
‘enough. Tell me what you want—your daughter 
is smitten pe 

“Yes, "Bram ; but there was one told me you 





best aits, and you shall have it. I’ve parted with 
a many, but I’ve only one on hand now, and it’s 
a good one.’’ 


“Let me have it, Bram. You'll got the aits 
to-morn.”’ 

‘Bram went toa drawer in the dresser, and, 
after rummaging for some minutes, amongst its 
contents, he brought forth a hare’s foot with a 
string attached to it. He smoothed it carefully 
with his hand, muttering a formula of words to 
himself as he did so. 

“You must put this in your pillow, Kester, 
and every morning, the first thing when you get 
up, open the window and fix on some particular 
tree or bush, and look at it steady while you spell 
your own name backwards three times. You must 
look every day fasting at the same thing, and in 
time it will wither away and die. And so you'll 
be cured, and in smiting the tree the rest o’ your 
things ’ll be safe.’’ 

Kester took the hare’s foot as tenderly as if 
it had been a sacred relic, and put it in his bosom. 

“Thank you, ’Bram—and you're sure Katie’ll 
be well if I let her wed Alick ?”’ 

‘Yes, man! You'll find the lass’ face shining 
when you get home, for she’s feeling that your 
heart’s changed towards her already. The stars 
have been whispering of it to her.”’ 

Quite cheerfully Kester trotted the grey mare 
home, and, as if immediately to prove the sage’s 
words true, Katie came to meet him at the gate 
as rosy asa peony. Alick, at that minute, was 
escaping by the cow-house door into the pasture, 
after telling Kate of his visit to "Bram Rex, and 
preparing her for the probable results. 


Cuarten VII. 

In the centre of the great meadow directly op- 
posite Kester Pateman’s chamber window there 
was a fine old oak tree quite in the maturity of 
its years and strength. Under its wide-spreading 
branches a herd of cattle could shelter from the 
summer heat, and in its giant bole was timber 
enough to build a frigate almost. When Kester 
rose the morning after his visit to "Bram Rex, he 
opened his window, and his eyes fell on this tree 
the first thing, as they had probably done for 
many ayear. This time he gazed at it fixedly 
half expecting to see the leaves and branches 
shrivel under his gaze; but he spelt his name 


backwards three times, and there was no visible 
effects. He went to market after breakfast and 
sold his corn, and bought anew cow ; 80 implicit 
was his faith in ’Bram’s charm ; and, meeting 
Johnny Martin, told him ruefully, that he must 
leave off thinking of Katie; for she was not per- 
mitted to be his wife. 

‘‘Why not, Master Pateman?’’ demanded 
Johnny, to whom this sudden change was incom- 


prehensible. 
‘*Because thou’s bespoken, Johnny, for anoth- 


er woman ; and there’d be contradiction and the 
mischief and all, if we tried to go agen what’s or- 
dered. I spoke to "Bram Rex, yesterday—it was 


he tell’t me.”’ 
‘Bram Rex! the vagabond, fortune-teller !’’ 


exclaimed Johnny, puffing out his fat cheeks in 
token of contempt, for Johnny pretended to more 
light than his neighbors. ‘‘Is that Katie’s best 





| reason, Kester Pateman ?”’ 
| «Maybe not, man; she’s no inkling that I’ve 


ILY NEWSP 





changed my mind yet. I ’aint spoken to her, 
but I maun.”’ 


‘But it’s not fair to jilt a poor fellow, because | 


Katie returned into the house, and began to| #04 he, from his quick wit and sharp eye, had, 
sleek her hair before the little glass by the kitchen | WD favor with the Squire’s head keeper, who | 
fire, humming a tune all the time, and thinking retained him as one of his watchers. | 
how well she was rid of Johnny, when that wor-| Although he had arrived at Harwood a ecare- | 
thy’s voice sounded through the open window: | CTow of rags, who so trim and spruce now as Al-| 
‘I didn’t stop at the Blue Cow, Katie.’’ She ick ? Katie had a secret pride in his appearance, | 


-arned smartly round with such a shrewish face | as, with his gun on his arm and his game-bag) 


‘ a ’ ’Bram Rex tells you a pack of lies,”’ remonstra- | 
had a charm agen the Evil Eye. Would it save | toq Johnny. “I'll speak to Katie myself, with | 
her? Will you sell it?”’ asked Kester, trembling | your leave, Master Pateman, and ask her her 
all over with anxiety, and stretching out his | ).o.on.” 
feeble hands with the purse to "Bram. ‘‘Her reason, Johnny, is, that she can’t abide’ 

"Bram took the purse, but said severely : thee; thou’s a good lad, but it goes agen the| 

“I do not sell, Kester Pateman—talk not of grain with her to think o’ thee. She’sa saucy) 





PARSONS & CO.’S 
RAT EXTERMINATOR 
WILL CLEAR YOUR PREMISES OF 
RATS AND MICE. 


AVING given Parsons & Co.’s Rat Exterminator a fair trial, 
FED Tine sr heutation to reominend he me as effectual fr 
, Roaches, &c., and used without the inconvenience 
to any one. om J.B. ADA Adams House. 
Boston, Nov. 19, 1861. 

That it effectually rids you of Rats and Mice, we have the tes- 
timony of— 

Hon. John W. Weeks, Lancaster, N. H. 
Hon. Jared Williams, « « 

J. B. Robbins, Adams House, Boston, Mass. 
Wiieloek'& Long, Quincy : “4 

W. Sargent, & Wrlcrreens House « bed 


F 

D. D. Howard, Irving House, ” ‘New York City. 
‘And of more than one hundred who have used it with perfect 
ieee Gores; Spnene, Oo, . 
ne. Sold by Dealers is Mediiad everywhere. art) 


PETTINGILL’S 
QUADRILLE BAND. 
NY number of Pieces furnished. Apply to M. H. Perron. 
or T. A. Cuicx, Augusta. 47d 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
Colds, Coughs and Hoarseness. 


Brimrrecp, Mass., 20th Dec., 1855. 
Dr. J.C. Aven: I do not hesitate to say the 
best remedy I have ever found for Coughs, 
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s D. & H. w. SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Melodeons, Organ-Melodeons, 
And Pedal Bass Meledcons. 


First Premium over all com at the Fair of the Mans 
Chariahie Mechna: Ammen athe atl Fal, Was. 

ington, - ©.5 also at the Ohio Btate 
te ; at Columbus, was 
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y & new method of Voicing, known only to them. 
selves, have removing the harsh and 
sound which formerty and rendering 





Hoarseness, Influenza, and the concomitant 
of a Cold, is your Cherry . 





e 
plaints. EBEN KNIGHT, M. D. 
A. B. MORTLEY, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., writes: 
your Pectoral myself and in my family ever since you invented 
it, and believe it the best medicine for its purpose ever put out. 
With a bad cold I should sooner pay twenty-five dollars fora 
bottle than do without it, or take any other remedy.” 


Croup, Whooping Cough, Influenza. 
Sprincrieiy, Miss., Feb. 7, 1856. 


and the chest diseases of ry We « your ee in 
South appreciate’ your skill, and commend your ine to our 
Aw , ‘ HIRAM CONKLIN, M. D. 
AMOS LEE, Esq., Monterey, Ia., writes, 34 Jan., 1856: “I 
had a tedious Influenza, which confined me in doors six weeks; 
took many medicines without relief; finally tried your Pectoral by 
the advice of our clergyman. The first dose relieved the soreness 
in my throat and Jungs, less than. one-half the bottle made me 
completely well. Your medicines are the cheapest as well as the 
best we can buy, and we esteem you, Doctor, and your remedies, 
as the poor man’s friend.” 
Asthma or Phthisic, and Bronchitis. 
West Mancuesren, Pa., Feb. 4, 1856. 
Sim: Your Cherry Pectoral is performing marvellous cures in 
this section. 
consumption, and is now curing a man who has labored 
affection of the lungs for the last forty years. 
HENRY L. PARKS, Merchant. 
A. A. RAMSEY, M. D., Albion, Monroe Co., Lowa, writes, Sept. 
6, 1855: “During my practice of many years I have found nothing 
equal to your Cherry Pectoral for giving ease and relief to con- 
sumptive patients, or curing such as are curable.” 
We might add volumes of evidence, but the most convincing 
proof of the virtues of this remedy is found in its effects upon 
trial. 


under an 


Consumption. 

Probably no one remedy has ever been known which cured so 
many and such dangerous cases as this. Some nohuman aid cath 
reach; but even to those the Cherry Pectoral affords relief and 
comfort. 

Astor Hovse, New Yorx Crry, March 5, 1856. 

Doctor Aver, Lowe: I feel it a duty and a pleasure to in- 
form you what your Cherry Pectoral has done for my wife. She 
had been five months laboring under the dangerous symptoms of 
Consumption, from which no aid we could procure gave her much 
relief. She was steadily failing, until Dr. Strong of this city, 
where we have come for advice, recommended a trial of your 
medicine. We bless his kindness, as we do your skill, for she has 
recovered from that day. She is not yet as strong as she used to 
be, but is free from her cough, and calls herself well. 

Yours with gratitude and regard, 
ORLANDO SHELBY, of Shelbyville. 

Consumptives, do not despair till you have tried Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 


virtues. [Philadelphia Ledger. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. Sold by all the Druggists 
in Augusta, and by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every - 
where. 4m1 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Water Street, Augusta, Maine. 


‘JHE subscribers hereby inform their friends 

and the public generally, that they have 
recently taken the above named House, and 
caused it to be refitted and furnished, and well 
nn arranged to convene the traveling public. 
House, for convenience and location for business men and travel- 
ers, cannot be surpassed. The stables are equal to any on the 
river; and the subscribers pledge themselves that the Frank Lin 
Hovss, while under their control, shall be kept to the satisfaction 
of all who may favor them with their patronage. 

HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. 


Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers to and from 











the cars. G. W. & T. F. YOUNG, 
Augusta, December, 1856. 5ltf Proprietors. 
FOR SALE, 


One Thousand Acres of Land, 


N ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, about forty miles from New York 
by railroad. The land is in a most eligible position for resi- 
dence, and for culture, being as fine garden or wheat land as there 
is on Long Island, and also for fruit producing, grapes, peaches, 
apples, pears, quinces, cherries in great abundance and finest 
quality, as may be seen in gardens and fields, near by; in fact, 
every variety of fruit, flowers, and garden production that can be 
raised anywhere in the latitude of the city of New York. Islip is 
one of the oldest, most respectable and wealthy towns on the 


“TI have used 


It has relieved several from alarming symptoms of | Die terms. 


It is made by one of the best medical chemists in the | 
world, and its cures all around us bespeak the high merits of its | 


This | 


superior to any Manufacturer, and guaranty entire 
| satisfaction. 

Music Teachers, leaders of Choirs, and others 
sical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our Rooms at any 
| time and examine or test the Instruments on exhibition for sale at 


| their pleasure. 

| As a still further guaranty to the public as to the excellence of 

| the Melodeons from our nee, we beg leave to refer by per- 
Piano of 


| mission, to the forte Manufacturers 

| who have examined our Instruments, and will give their opinion 
Brotuer Ayer: I will cheerfully certify your Pectoral is the | 

best remedy we possess for the cure of Whooping Cough, Crom, 


when called — 

Chickering & Sons, Hallett & Cumston, T. Gilbert & Oo., Wm. 
P. Emerson, A. W. Ladd & Co., Geo. Hewes, Woodward & Brown, 
Newell & Co. 


} MELODEONS RENTED. 

| Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchasing 
| at the end of the year, can have the rent credited as part pay- 
ment of the purchase money. This matter is worthy of special 
note, as it enables those who desire a fair test of the instruments 
before ng, to obtain it at the expense of the manufacturer, 
to the extent at least of a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent direct to the 
manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
| Protmptly attended to, and as faithfully executed as if the parties 
were present or employed an agent to select, and on as reasona 


Price List. 
Scroll leg, 44 octave, 


} Scroll leg, 5 octave, 75 
} Piano style, 5 octave, 100 
| Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave, - 115 
Piano style, carved leg, 125 
| Piano style, 2 sets of reeds, 150 
} Piano style, 6 octave, 175 
} Organ Melodeon, = 


Pedal Bass Melodeon, 
Letters, certificates and notices from the press, from all parts 
| of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 611 Washington &t., 
(near Boylston market,) Boston. 


3m45 
FARM FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber offers his farm for sale, situated in 


fa South Durham, on the county road, 6 miles from 
| Brunswick Village and Freeport Corner. The farm contains about 
150 acres of superior grass land, free from stone, with a deep loam 
| for tillage—no waste land; cuts 75 tons of hay, is well watered, 
| has a good wood-lot, and a few apple trees grafted to winter fruit. 
The bnildings consist of a story and a half house, with an L, all 
finished, and a good cellar ander the whole; a woodhouse, grana- 
ry and piggery; two barns, one near the house, 40 by 68 feet; 
the other is 36 by 40 feet. There are two never-failing wells of 
excelient water. Meeting, school and mill privileges near. The 
farming tools, stock, and a part of the crops will be sold if desired. 
FRANCIS A. B. HUSSEY. 

. sur 


| Organ Melodeon, 











Durham, 10th mo., 15,1856. 
A Chance to Make Money! 


Profitable and Honorable Employment!! 
Sir subscriber is desirous of having an Agent in each county 
A and town inthe Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only 
will be required, aud anything like an efficient, energetic man can 
| make from $3 to $5aday. Every information will be given by 
| widressing, with a stamp to pay return letter, WM. A. KINSLER, 
*4w5l Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office. 








LUMBER FOR SALE. 

| GQ EASONED PINE LUMBER for sale at Park’s Mills, in 

| +) Chesterville. 20 M.linch boards; 20M. 14, 14, 2, and 2} 
inches thick. Also 30 M. No. 3 Pine Shingles, and a few M. sap 


clear pine Clapboards. Cheap for cash. Sitf 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery. 
The Greatest of the Age. 
| R. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our 
pt common pasture weeds a remedy that cures every kind of 
Iiumor, from the worst scrofula down toa common pimple. He 
has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except 
in two. He has now in his over two hundred certifi- 
cates of its value, all within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 
Oh atnente cure the worst kind of pimples on the 
Two to three bottles will cure the system of bilos. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 








Three to five bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of 
erysipelas. 
One to two bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 





that Johnny added, in haste to deprecate her! 
wrath, ‘I left my basket, Katie ; let me get it—| 
it’s in the corner.”’ 


clung over his shoulder, he followed the Squire | 
in the woods,—looking, as she thought, far the | 


finer and handsomer gentleman. That Johnny’s| 


selling. Describe to me your child’s symptoms, | lassie, and her that’s bespoken you by the stars | 


and be at peace.’” 
The wise man hada voice of such preternatural 
depth that it really seemed as if his words were 


has a mint of money.”’ 


| This happy invention of Kester’s was uttered | 


Island, and contains a great many fine and highly cultivated | Two bottles are warranted to cure running in the ears and 
farms and elegant, and costly mansions, and is a favorite and | blotches in the hair. 

pleasant resort during summer season, the climate being perfectly Four to six bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running 
healthy. This land offers very great inducements to capitalists | ulcers. 

or those wishing to purchase small farms, and will be sold either | One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

entire or in parcels, and at a low price. Two to three bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of 


‘At your peril~set foot over the door-stone, | face had now become perfectly sickening to her, | 
Johnny !”’ Johnny’s plump countenance instantly | and none the less so because Kester would talk 
disappeared. She snatched up the basket, threw | °f their marrage; for the young man had been 
it after him, and then took a hearty fit of laugh-| Chosen village schoolmaster, witn a salary of 
ter to herself. | thirty pounds, a cottage and garden rent-free, 

Ouasenn tnt, | and coals ad libitum ; so that he had a home to 
| take her to. 


It was the beginning of harvest; and on the’ : i good ftern i 
evening of the day after Johnny Martin’s inaus- | rE ee we Ray ig 


picious courting visit, Kester Pateman and Katie | CoSensety Ses, cae Co Gangnelaemy, 


lee: | when there came a knock to ~~ 
were sitting on the wooden bench before the door, | up and cout, Saar — a se 
she knitting, and he bemoaning, when a party of | come in fora gossip; but, instead, there stood 
[rish reapers, with their sickles in their hands, | Alick. 


came up the lane. They stopped at the gate, and Directly he saw what she had been about he 
one of the men asked if Kester wanted hands for’ cried, ‘“Who has been vexing thee, Katie? Only 


his corn? ‘tell me,—tell me, Katie!” Anda smile broke 


| boldly asa consolation to the forsaken swain, | 
also of superior sagacity ; Kester listened to him lend he, as such accepted it. Johnny was as| 
with the profoundest faith, and then gave a des- | eredulous as his neighbors. 
cription of Katie's state—her pale cheeks, her In about a month after Kester Pateman’s visit | 
stillness, and her crying. *Bram shook his head. | to "Bram Rex there was a wedding at Harwood, | 
“I don’t say she'll die, Kester, and I can’t and such a dance in Kester’s barn as had never | 
say she'll live; but there’s one chance, if you'll been heard of in the country-side before. All 
try it.”’ | the defeated swains were there. Johnny Martin | 
“I'll do anything, ’Bram—why Id die for that and Tom Carter made the music on two indepen- | 
bairn! You don’t know how I love my Katie. dent-minded violins, and lost, in this opportuni-| 
What's the chance, "Bram ?’’ _ty of distinguishing themselves, the sore sensa-| 
“Tho stars will not bo hurried, Kester Pate- | tion of disappointment. Johnny behaved nobly ; 
man ; they have not spoken yet. Comeand see.’’ | he presented Katie with half a peck of apples as al 
The sage led the way into a second room, in wedding present, and looked glorious all night. 
the middle of which was a table whereon lay a When Katie came near him once he whispered, | 
sheet of paper with sundry figures and scrawls,; ‘Katie, did you tell anybody about the Blue! 


| 








good and abundant, rain came after the corn was | 
cut, and it lay out until it sprouted and rotted 
away; once he got it all stacked and the stack 
took fire; another time the grain was threshed 
out and stored up in safety, but the rats devoured 
a third of it. His cattle were the leanest in the 
country ; his sheep died of disease ; his children 
perished one by one as they grew up to manhood 
and womanhood : every horse he shod, fell lame 
before it had gone a mile. Kester was a misera- 
ble man; all the country avoided him as if he 
had got the plague. 

Kester had one child left: a daughter born 
long after the rest ; she being the offspring of a 
young Irish girl whom he had chosen to marry 
in his old age. The Irish girl ran away soon af- 
ter the child’s birth, on the plea of having a hus- 
band in her own country whom she liked better. 

Kester made no attempt to bring her back, but 
contented himself by spoiling Katie. Katie was 
not a bit like what his other children had been ; 
she was her mother over again. Two wide-open 
dark blue eyes, a white skin considerably freck- 
led, black elf locks always ina tangle,a wide 
red mouth, and little teeth like pearls; a figure 
smart and lissome, and a step that lifted along 
as if itkept time toan inward tune, made of 
Katie a village beauty and a coquette. 

The strangest thing of all was (so the people 
thought at least) that Kester’s evil eye had no 
effect on Katie. She grew as strongly and bloomed 
as hardily, as the wild briar in the hedge-row.— 
Every body remembered the five children who 
were borne to him by his first wife; how they 
pined from their cradle. They had a sickly hee- 
tic in their faces like their mother ; while Katie’s 
cheeks were red asa damask rose: they crept 
about home weary and ailing always, while Katie 
was away in the woods, nutting and bird-nesting 
like a boy. Kester could deny her nothing, and 
she grew up, to the wonder of the village, health- 
ier, more wilful, and bonnier than any girl in 
the district. 

ig Cnaprer II. 

The blacksmith who had succeeded Kester Pate- 
man at the village forge was a young man of her 
culean strength, and a wild character. He was 
more than suspected of a tenderness for the 


_ Squire’s pheasants, but the gamekeeper had not 


yet ben found bold enough to give him a night 
encounter ih the woods; his name was Rob Me’- 
Lean ; he had been a soldier, and was discharged 
With a good conduct. pension, after ten years’ 
service, and two wounds. He was Katie’s first 


_ sweetheart. She was very proud to be seen walk- 


ing, with him in the green lane on Sunday nights; 
but it was more child’s pride than anything else,. 
for, whem-he began to talk about marrying, she 
laughed and said no, she was not for him, he was 
too old. 





‘*No, I see nae the use o’ hands,’’ replied the’ 
old man ; ‘it'll all be spoilt.’’ 
It had been a splendid season, and Kester’s| 
little fields showed as rich and ripe a crop as any 
in the country; it was quite ready for cutting, 


and the weather was settled and favorable. | 


‘But, father, you must have hands,’’ said 
Katie, who had a most irreverent disbelief in the 
evil eye ; ‘‘two reapers and a binder, will get the 
crops in this week, and I’ll overlook ’em for 
luck.’’ Kester stopped two men and a lad, and 
bade the others go higher up the lane to Mar- 
shall’s farm. ‘‘ But where’s the good of it, 
Katie ?’’ he added. ‘You'd have had a tidy for- 
tune but for me. Go into the barn, lads, you’ll 
get your supper ’enow.’’ The old man was very 
despondent; for he had just lost a fine calf, which 
he thought to sell at a good price. Katie bade 
him cheer up, and went indoors to set out the 
supper for the reapers. When it was ready, she 
called to them to come; three as Ragged Robins 
as ever might have served for scarecrows appeared 
at her bidding. 

One of them was a tall, fine young man, with 
a head well set on his shoulders, a roguish eye, 
and a very decided national tongue. He looked 
at Katie, and she at him; and, for the first time 
in her life, the girl’s eyes fell, and her color rose. 

Alick seemed slightly bashful, too—very slight- 
ly—for,‘after dropping his glance on his plate for 
a second, it followed Katie to and fro in the 
kitchen without intermission, until she went out 
into the garden again. lick could see her 
through the branches of briar across the window, 
standing at the gate with her father, talking to 
Rob McLean, and he immediately conceived an 
intense dislike for that well-built son of Vulcan, 
with a scar across his forehead. Alick jumped 
to conclusions very quickly ; he had fallen in love 
at first sight, and was ready to quarrel with any 
man who so much as looked at Katie. 


Having made an end of his supper, he went 
out into the lane to his comrades, who were sit- 
ting under the hedge resting and munching 
lumps of bread and cheese,—Marshall’s kitchen 
not being big enough to hold them all. Alick 
kept Katie at the gate in sight ; and, though she 
seemed never to look his way, she knew perfectly 
well how he watched her; and moved, perhaps, 
‘by the natural spirit of coquetry, she marched 
with her knitting into the house, and shut her- 
self up in her bedroom. It had a window look- 
ing on the lane, and Katie sat near it with her 
pins and stockings, peeping out sometimes to see 
how the evening went on, and whether there was 
promise of fine weather next day to cut the corn. 
Alick wandered off by-and-by. How should he 
know that tiny lattice in the bushy pear-tree was 
Katie's? 

Cuaprer IV. 


Alick, Kester, Katie, and the rest, were all in 
the fields next morning as soon as the sun was up. 
The reaping began. Katie would bind for Alick; 
and, during the day, the two exchanged a good 
many sharp words. Rob McLean came to lend a 


| faces and laughed. 


through her tears as she said, ‘‘O Alick, it’s that 


Johnny!’’ And they looked in each other's 





What Alick said more, this tradition betrayeth | 
/not; but, whatever it was, Johnny's prospects of 
a wife were not increased thereby ; and when Al-_ 
ick went away home to his cottage at the park | 
gate, it was with a triumphant step and his curly 
head in the air; and Katie cried no more over 
her knitting that afternoon. 


Cuapter V. 

VitLacE gossip soon proclaimed the fact of Al- 
ick’s visits to Kester Pateman’s cottage; and 
amongst the first to hear of them was Johnny.— 
He went and remonstrated with Katie, and 
threatened to tell her father. Katie’s blood was 
up, and she dared him to tell at once. So John- 
ny did tell, and Kester bade Alick keep away. 
‘‘Katie’s for no Irish beggar, but fora decent 
Harwood lad,’’ said he, surlily. ‘‘And you’ll 
come about my place no more, Sir Gamekeeper— 
d’ye hear?”’ 

Alick feigned obedience ; but he and Katie met 
in the green lane on Sundays. There was a little 
gate from the pasture where Kester’s cows were, 
into the wood ; and often, at milking time, you 
might have seen Alick leaning over the gate, 
talking to Katie at her task ; but, as the evenings 
grew cold and the cattle were brought up to the 
house, these meetings were less frequent; for 
Kester began to watch his daughter as a cat 
watches a mouse. He suspected her. 

The neighbours noticed Katie become graver 
and paler, and shook their heads portentously. 
‘‘She’s fading like the rest of them,”’ they said ; 
‘‘she’ll not see the spring. Kester’s smitten her 
poor man !”’ 

And, by-and-by, Kester saw the change himself. 
When he did see it, his heart stopped beating. 
‘‘Why, Katie, my bairn!’’ cried he, with fully 
awakened love and fear; ‘‘Katic, my bairn! 
Thou’s not going off ina waste, like thy brothers 
and sisters?’’ 

Katie was knitting by the firelfght; and, as 
her needles went, her tears fell. ‘I don’t know, 
father; but the neighbors say I look like it. 
I’m sick and ill—’’ And her tears flowed faster. 

Kester kissed her, and went out in a black 
mood. 

“Oh, what’ll I do? What’ll Ido for thee, 
Katie, my bairn?’’ said he, aloud. ‘I’m fit to 
tear my eye out o’ my head! What have I done, 
that all goes ill with me?”’ 

It happened that Alick was loitering about in 
the hope of a chance word with Katie, and he 
overheard Kester’s lamentation. 

‘¢What’s the matter, Master Pateman? Katie’s 
not ill, is she?’’? he ventured to ask. Glad to 
unfold his misery to anybody, Kester told Alick 
of his daughter’s looks, and what everybody at- 
tributed them to. 

‘*Go to the wise man, Bram Rex, at Swinford, 
to-morrow: he’s gota charm agen the Evil Eye,” 
suggested. Alick, in haste. ‘‘He’ll tell you what 
to do : you may trust him.” 








thereon. 

**Look here,’’ and Bram began to trace a line 
with his forefinger. 
life. Mark it well, Kester Pateman.”’ 

Kester, dizzy with anxiety, fixed his eyes on it 
intently. 

‘*Here is a man of battles ; it passes him. This 
part shows them that seek her in matrimony ; 
them that she must not marry, Kester—you mark 
me?”’ 


Kester nodded his head. 

‘‘She must not marry any one of these with the 
cross agen ’em. Not this with the spade, nor the 
figure with the sack, nor him with the tailor’s 
goose, nor yet this man leading of a horse, nor 
yet that one with the peaked cap and ferule— 
the stars have spoken agen ’em all.’’ 

Kester wiped his forehead, and said he saw 
that clearly enough. 

‘‘Mark me agen, Kester,’’ pursued the sage, 
sinking his voice until it sounded as if it came 
up out of the toes of his boots; ‘‘mark well, for 
I can’t show you it a second time. This is the 
sign of a powerful man who has come over the 
sea—he’s got a sickleand agun. The sickle 
means that he shall reap abundance 6’ corn, and 
live on the fat o’ the land all his days, and the 
gun isa token that he’sa brave man; and his 
face being to Katie’s line o’ life is a sign that he 
loves her, and that she has a thought for him. 
Are you hearkening, Kester ?”’ 

**Yos, "Bram, I hear. Oh! but you are a 
knowledgeable man. These,’’ following the first 
marks with his fingers, ‘‘are surely Rob M’Lean, 
and Jasper Linfoot, and here’s Phil Cressy, and 
Peter Askew, and Tom Carter, and Johnny 
Martin ” 

“‘Them’s theirnames! None o’ em must your 
Katie marry, the stars has otherwise bespoke 
for ’em. “Do you know who this last is, Kester?’’ 

‘Tt maun be Alick, the wild Irish reaper ; him 
that’s at the Squire’s now.”’ 

‘Him it is, and noother! The interpretation 
thereof is just !’’ said "Bram, emphatically, and 
he rolled up the sheet of paper. 

Kester Pateman was greatly in awe of ’Bram, 
but he endeavored to protest against the con- 
clusion. 

‘* Bram, couldn’t you bring forward another?’’ 
said he, hesitatingly. 

“Can T alter the stars, Kester?’’ replied the 
sage in his sternest tone; ‘I do not make, or 
mend, or mar, I only read for the blind what is 
written. You must give your bairn Katie to 
Alick, or she’ll die.’’ 

“O! I will—surely I will, "Bram !” in great 
haste cried poor Kester. ‘‘He’s honest if he’s 
poor, and Katie’ll not have a penny. Tell me,’’ 
continued Kester, ‘will I sell my corn well this 
time?”’ 

‘You shall,” responded ’Bram ; ‘“ you shall 
sell it as others do.”” 

‘Have you that charm agen the Evil Eye that 
one told me of, "Bram ?”’ Kester humbly inquired. 

“Yes, Kester; but it is not to be bought with 





‘‘This is the girl’s line of | 
| of relief. 

| What a dance that was to the tune of Merrily 
| danced the Quaker’s wife and Merrily danced the 
| Quaker ! 


Cow ?”’ 
*‘No, man; it was only my fun,’’ replied she 
mischievously; and Johnny drew a long breath 


} 


It seemed as if it would never come to 
anend. So loud and hilarious was the mirth at 
the supper after it, that nobody heard the thunder 
rattling overhead, or saw, when all separated and 
went home, the lightning leaping about the hills. 
But there had been certainly a terrible storm that 
night, though few people at Harwood recollect 
it; and the next morning, when Kester opened 
his window, as his custom was, to give the charmed 
gaze at the oak tree in the meadow, behold! one 
side was reft entirely of its boughs, and a black, 
searred trunk faced him instead of yesterday’s 
majestic growth. Kester started back affrighted. 
Could this be the effect of his Evil Eye? 

If you ever go to Harwood, as you ride into 
the village, in the meadow opposite the black- 
smith’s forge you will see the blasted trunk of 
the giant oak tree ; and, should curiosity prompt 
you to ask how it came to be destroyed, any gossip 
will tell you that one Kester #Pateman withered 
it away by the power of the Evil Eye—he having 
gazed at it every morning, fasting, for that pur- 
pose. They will tell you also, that, from having 
been one of the most unlucky of men, he became 
one of the most prosperous in the district, with 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, and flocks 
and herds innumerable. 

Alick and Katie still live in the farm-house 
down by the water-pasture, which the Squire let 
them have when they were married. By dint of 
talking of it, they have come themselves to be- 
lieve in the Evil Ey@. ’Bram Rex’s descendants 
live and flourish in various districts; though 
*Bram himself, for some mistake respecting 
another person’s property, was transported to -a 
distant colony to exercise his craft there—with 
what success, this tradition sayeth not. 


A New Tor. A Paris correspondent of the 
New Orleans Picayune speaks of a new toy 
which is making the fortune of its inventor, and 
is thus described :— 

‘*His invention consists in a balloon, which ap- 
pears to be made of a bladder colored red and 
inflated with hydrogen gas, but I am assured 
they are made of gutta percha or India. rubber. 
The public gardens present a singular appear- 
ance with hundreds of these balloons in the 
hands of children, floating with swan-like grace 
a yard above their heads. At a little distance 
the string becomes invisible, and they seem to 
follow the children by a sort of magnetic attrac- 
tion. Now and then, a negligent child lets the 
string slip out of his hand, the balloon rises ma- 
jestically, despite the tears of the child, the 
sereams and leaps of the nurse, and the ‘agita- 
tion’ of the crowd, until it is lost to sight.” 





Wu? MURDEROUS IrLemEnrs do ladies general- 
ly wear in their hair? Pair o’ side combs, (par- 


| 








silver nor gold. Send me half a bushel of your 


ricide combs !) 


Apply to 8. COVERLY, No. 10 State street, Boston. 
( ‘REAM TARTAR.—Pure Cream Tartar, for sale by 
J 49 C. F. POTT 





Store and Rooms to Let. 


‘TORE No. 1, in WILLIAMS’ BRICK BLOCK, foot of Court | 


b) street, recently otcupied by E.G. BROWN. An excellent 
stand for a Grocery and Provision Store, which is much needed at 
the south end of Water street. Will be rented low to a good ten- 
ant. 

Also, the second Loft and Attic over same store, 50 by 20 ft., 
well lighted, and a good entrance from Water street. 

Also, the pleasant Front Office in the first Loft of SMITH 
BLOCK, over store occupied by Messrs. HEDGE & BARTLETT. 
Apply to ARNO A. BITTUES. 

Augusta, Dec. 25. 1 

Steam Engine, Boiler, &c., for Sale. 

I HAVE for sale one Horizontal Steam Engine and Boiler, 
Pumps and Connections, all in good orler and condition; 
One Bagine Lathe, one Wood Turning Lathe, one Circular Saw, 


one Upright Sa topether with Shaftin anging ting. 
Pullies, &c. &c., all complete and in -- Sy m Belting, 








Also, a complete set of Blacksmith Tools, such as Bellows, 


Anvil, Vises, Hammers, Tongs, and all appliances for doing 
Blacksmith work. Any and all the above property will be sold 
low to close the concern. Having sold my Foundry and Plow 
Shops, I have no further use for the above property. It may 
be seen and examined at the works recently occupied by me, 
near the Depot of the A. & K. R. R. at Winthrop Village. 

Also on hand and for sale, a lot of those justly celebrated 
Plows. A few pairs cart wheels, and one 2d hand ox-cart, 
which will be sold low. Two prime iron axle horse-carts, new 
and complete. 

Also for sale, a DWELLING HOUSE and Lot, in the west 
part of the village; one large Stable and lot in rear of R. Bish- 
op’s Store, known asthe Pearce Stable; also about 3 acres of 
land near the Congregationalist Church; also, a building in the 
village, now occupied by G. Smith, Harness maker, and B. 8. | 
Kelly, Furniture Rooms. Also, constantly on hand, a good 
assortment of Hard Ware Goods, nails, glass, sheet lead and 
building materials generally, carpenters’ tools, haying tools, | 
cast steel axes and shovels, iron bars, chains, ox-bows, &c. &c., | 
all of which I will sell at reasonable prices. Call and see. 

Winthrop, Oct. 16, 1856. E. W. KELLY. 

P. 8. I would take this opportunity to say to all indebted to 
me by note or account, whose term of credit has expired, that | 
if they will call and settle the same they will favor me, and per- 
haps themselves at the same time. 52 E. W. x 
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sill arniaeianaieaat 
Flour, Corn, Rye, Fish, Salt, Coal 
AND LIME. 
HAVE now on hand, and will sell at very low prices, at whole- 
sale or retail, for CASH, at No. 1 Smith block, corner of Win- | 
throp and Water | 
800 bbis Superfine to best Double Extra Flour. 
2000 bush. Prime mixed flat Mealing Corn. 
150 do. Extra Mealing Rye. 
100 qtis. large Dry Cod Fish. 
1000 bags Extra fine ground Rock Salt. 
120 tons Borden Mining Co. Cumberland Coal. 
100 do. Locust Mountain White Ash Coal. 
75 do. Extra quality Red Ash Coal. 
125 casks new Rockland Lime. 
Goods delivered at any part of the city. 
Augusta, Dec. 16. 1 ARNO A. BITTUES. | 


NEW TIN SHOP, 
Water Street, Foot of Court Street. 
HE subscriber, having opened a new Tin Shop at the foot of 
Court Street, in the store formerly occupied by W.8. Haskell, | 
is prepared to execute, at the shortest notice, all kinds of Tin, | 
Sheet Iron, Lead, Copper and Brass Work. Tin Roofing done in , 
the best manner and at the lowest rates. Tin Gutters and Con- 
ductors furnished to order. Pumps of all descriptions on hand. | 
Cast Iron Sinks, &e. + 
Ile is also prepared to put up Furnaces for dwelling houses, 
halls, churches, school-houses, &c., of improved construction, and 
as economical as any other in the market. 
Agent for Moses Pond & Co’s Improved Cooking Range—a 
gteat improvement on the cooking stove. Call and see them. 
Pumps repaired and warranted. All kinds of jobbing and out- | 
door work, in my line of business, promptly attended to. | 
Augusta, June 2, 1856. 24tf JOHN H. NORCROSS. 





AARON COWEE, * oe 
West End of Kennebec Dam, | 


Whole:ele Manufacturer of Bedsteads, Bureaus, Tables, | 
and Cabinet Furniture generally. 
Wood Turning of all descriptions ‘done in the best style, and at 
short notice. | 
Mahogany, Black Walnut end Cherry Stair Newels, Rails and | 
Banisters, constantly on hand. | 
Also, Mahogany, Black Walnut and Cherry Plank and Joist for 
sale. 47tf Augusta, Nov. 6, 1856. 





AUGUSTA MACHINE SHOP, 
West End Kennebec Dam, 
HE subscribers are now prepared to manufacture to order, 
Shingle, Side Clapboard, Lathe and Board Machines; Hand 

Power Sappers, Bolting Saws, and mill work generally. Mortise 

and Tenon Machines; Tools for manufacturing Blinds, Doors, | 

&c. &c. Also, Portable Grist Mills, such as are now iv use in the 

Augusta Flouring Mills. 

JOB WORK done at short notice. 

- | een - & PuErenerit. 
EFERENCES:—II. W 3, -, Augusta Water Power Co., | 
John Scoles, Augusta Flouring Mill; A. D. Brown, Esq., Pro- | 
prietor Augusta Shovel Factory; W. Gage, Millwright, Augusta | 
Water Power Co.; I. G. Johnson, Chicage, Ill. | 
Augusta, Nov., 1856. 4sef | 


Sparkling Gelatine. | 

YOX’S GELATINE, stronger than Isinglass at only one-third | 

/ the price; for convenience, strength, purity ang cheapness, | 

stands unrivalled for making Rich Crystaline Jelly. For sale by | 
49 Cc. ¥F. POTTER. 
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ATTENTION!---SEWERS. 


OOD SEAMSTRESSES WANTED, to make Coats, Pants | 
and Vests, both thick and thin, for the wholesale trade, 
to whom Cash will be paid, and constant em nt given. 


D.di.. & N. 8. GARDINER. 
Hallowell, Dec. 9, 1856. 





— 


Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 
has a good assortment 

able for Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 
52 J. 8. MANLEY, West End Kennebec Bridge. 





is fifteen lines. 
of Fancy Goods suit- | 1 sressed to the Publisher, RUSSELL 


ring-worm. 

Two to three bottles are warranted to cure the most desperate 
cases of rheumatism. 

Three to six bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum 

Five te eight bottles will cure the very worst case of scrofula. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a per- 
fect cure warranted when the above quantity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all 
the wonderful medicines of the day, as that a common weed grow- 
ing in the pastures, and along old stone walls, should cure every 
humor in the system: yet it is now a fixed fact. If you have a 
humor it has to start. There are no ifs nor ands about it, suiting 
some cases but not yours. He has peddied over a th «i bot- 
tles of it in the vicinity of Boston, and knows the effects of it in 
every case. It has already done some of the greatest cures ever 
known in Massachusetts. He gave it to children a year old, to 
old people of sixty; aud has seen poor, puny looking children, 
whose flesh was soft and flabby, restored toa perfect state of 
health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will al- 
ways cure it. It gives great relief in catarrh and dizziness. Some 
who have taken it have been costive for years and have been reg- 
ulated by it. Where the body is sound, it works quite easy, but 
where there is any derangement of the functions of nature, it will 
cause very singular feelings, but you must not be alarmed—they 
in from four days to a week. There is never a 
it—on the contrary, when that fee! is gone, you 
will feel yourself lik a new person. ' I heard meas tent on 
——— — —_— of it that man ever listened to. 

o changes ever necessary. Kat the best 
and enough of it. an 
Branch Office in Maine. 
Roxsvry, Sept. 19, 1853. 

This is to certify, that H. H. HAY, Druggist, Portland, is the 
duly authorised General Agent for my Medical Discovery, for the 
State of Maine, and that he is supplied with the Genuine, direct 
from my Laboratory. DONALD KENNEDY. 

For sale in Augusta by J. 8. MANLEY and CHARLES F. 
POTTER, and by Agents throughout the State. lfly9 


FOR SALE. 


=a a, jeer of making a change in his 
" siness, offers for sale the followi pleas- 
CH: ny onion 

A good two-story House, all finished, 25 by 30 ft. Attachefl to 
the house isa good well of water, wood-shed, stable, wagon house, 
and a large garden, with 25 apple and plum trees just beginning 
to bear. Also a cabinet shop, 25 by 30 ft., 14 story, with base- 
ment on a good water-power, with the following machinery:—one 





always disappear 
bad result = 





| Daniels’ Planer, Circular Saws, Jig Saw, Lathe, Boring, Tenoning 


and Mortising Machines, with belts and shafting, and all the fix- 
tures in the shop. The above is mostly new, and all in good 
order. A part or all can be had at « great bargain. 
BENJ. O. LEUZARDER. 
Lincoln, Nov. 22, 1856. 2m49 


One Dollar,---What it will do. 
It will procure for you a whole Year, 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
HERE are one h pages of reading matter in each num- 
ber of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 

Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations 
also embellish each number. 

Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter annum, for 
the unprecedented price of one dollar! ~ ve 

It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would 
introduce to the family circle. 

In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it*purports to be, 
the cheapest magazine in the world. 

It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has had sixteen years 
experience on the Boston press. 

Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, 
miscellany, wit and humor. 

Each number contains orininal articles from more than twenty 
recular contributors. 

Though published but two years, it has reached the extraordi- 
nary circulation of 68,000 copies! 

Any persons enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any person sending 
eight subscribers and eight dollars, at any one time, shall receive 
the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ave! 
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Hats, Caps, and Furs. 


IIE largest and best assortment ever offered in WINTHROP, 
may be found at the store of the subscribers, consisting of 
Mole Hats, Men’s and Boys’ Soft Fur Hats, Wool Hats; Cloth, 
Plush and Fur Caps, all of the latest styles, from the best manu- 
fucturers in Portland and Boston. 
Also Linen Bosoms aud Collars, Gloves, Mittens, Umbrellas, 
Traveling Bags and Rubber Coats. Also a good assortment of 
Ladies’ Furs. Cash paid for Hatting and Shi ping Furs and 











Wool Skins. CARR & WOODWARD. 
Winthrop, Oct., 1856. 
EGETABLE CUTTERS—for sale by 
2m51 JOHN MEANS & SON. 





A GOOD FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers his Farm for sale, situated in 
Brunswick, on Mare’ joining the bays near 
Brunswick Wharf, and four miles from Branswick Village. This 
Farm is well calculated for three good farms. You can keep as 
much stock as you please, and cut any quantity of hay. 
*8w47 ROBERT SIMPSON. 


For Sale. 
LOT of HARD WOOD, near @ 
4\ BARTLETT. Enquire of 
Augusta, Dec. 22. . 
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_ Barrows by ASA 
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URNETT?’S EXTRACT of Bitter Almonds, and Extract of 
B Vanilla. For sale by EBEN FULLER. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 

Omice over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS:—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum, if paid 
in advance; two Golincs & paid within Payer two dollars and 
fty cents if payment layed beyond year. 
wT Soother tn Gnunde ant the Provinces are charged 25 cents 


*6w52 | in addition to the above rates, to defray the postage to the lines. 
reasonable 


rates. The square 

the Office should be 
EATON, Augusta, Maine. 
S. N. TABER, Travetina AGEnt. 
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